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Islands two hundred and ninety; that of Belgium four
hundred and eighty-one; of Prance one hundred and
eighty; of Germany two hundred and sixteen. Batemanx
estimates that in the better part of England or Wales a
peasant proprietor would need from four and a half to six
acres, and, in the worse part, from nine to forty-five acres
on which to support "a healthy family." The soil of
England and Wales, equally divided between the families
there, would give only seven acres apiece. The land of
the United States, equally divided between the families
there, would give two hundred and fifteen acres apiece.
These old nations give us the other term of the comparison
by which we measure our prosperity. They have a dense
population on a soil which has been used for thousands of
years; we have an extremely sparse population on a virgin
soil. We have an excellent climate, mountains full of
coal and ore, natural highways on the rivers and lakes, and
a coast indented with sounds, bays, and some of the best
harbors in the world. We have also a population of good
national character, especially as regards the economic and
industrial virtues. The sciences and arts are highly culti-
vated among us, and our institutions are the best for the
development of economic strength. As compared with old
nations we are prosperous. Now comes the protectionist
statesman and says: "The things which you have enu-
merated are not the causes of our comparative prosperity.
Those things are all vain. Our prosperity is not due to
them. I made it with my taxes."
54. (a) In the first place the fact is that we surpass most
in prosperity those nations which are most like us in their
tax systems, and those compared with whom our prosperity
is least remarkable are those which have by free trade offset
as much as possible the disadvantage of age and dense
population. Since, then, we find greatest difference in
1 Broderiek, "English I*nd and English Landlords,'* p. 194.